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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 
Let it not be supposed, by the title I have selected, 



that I am about to devote a paper to the much-abused 
Herr Wagner. If his music be really the "Music 
of the Future," I fear that it is by the future that 
he will be judged ; for assuredly present musicians 
appear so thoroughly satisfied with the unpretending 
works of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and some' mitted to them 



who believe that the lavish applause bestowed upon 
these musical pioneers was indicative of a growing 
desire to establish an English school which should 
be taken under the protection of the people, and 
exist side by side with the aristocratic establishment 
in the Haymarket. The flight of the artists to Covent 
Garden, and the foundation of an opera to which 
the public was admitted at a moderate price, gave, 
however, such an impetus to the love of foreign 
works that from this time may really be dated the 
downfall of all pretentious operatic compositions of 
home growth, and the rise of a popular taste for 
those undying operas which had hitherto been ex- 
clusively enjoyed by the few. But a large public 
appreciation of works of art is often accompanied 
with a corresponding depreciation in the works sub- 
The quiet operas of Mozart and 



others, who directed their attention only to the 

composition of the music, and thought little or 

! nothing of scenic effects, might be all very well for 



others who have gained a world-wide renown, that 
there can be little chance of Herr Wagner supplant- 
ing them until the present — and perhaps even the 

next — generation shall have fairly died out. Living (musicians to enjoy, or for fashionable loungers to 
artists, having no reason to doubt the verdict of [talk through in their opera-boxes, but the masses 
competent judges, have a firm belief in the value j wanted more for their money. They required in 
of the treasures lying around them ; and in bequeath- j fact, the interest and scenic effect of a drama, as 
ing them to their heirs, have as little thought that] well as the music of an opera. Meyerbeer, Verdi, 
the staudard works will sink into worthlessness as a | and Gounod had felt this want in other countries, 
rich man has that the current coin of the realm, j and had written especially to supply it ; no wonder, 
which he has accumulated for his sons, can after his I then, that their works were eagerly sought for here, 
death become as useless as a heap of stones. In I and encouraged to an extent which at one time 
speaking of the probable state of the art in the threatened to drive better men from the field 



future, tht refore, I am desirous of hazarding no pre 
die ions; but simply by glancing at the past and 
present aspect of music, to see whether we are really 
developing our taste in a direction which is likely 
to place us in a satisfactory position in the world 
of art. 

The past state of popular opera in this country 
can scarcely be recalled without a smile at its 
absurdity. When music was first hustled into our 
playhouses it was painful to see with what contempt 
it was treated. Compelled to act as a subordinate 
to the lordly drama, it was only occasionally allowed 
to appear in its august presence ; and then it was 
thoroughly understood that it must know its position. 
Vocalists, however, simple and unpretending as they 
may have been, were even then powerful rivals to 
the greatest actors ; and, gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly, songs crept in, very often to the utter 
detriment of the interest of the drama, and in situa- 
tions which would drive a modern author frantic. 
When the so-called operas became a recognized 
species of entertainment, actors and vocalists began 
to be placed more on an equality ; for although 
hating each other most cordially, they were com- 
pelled to appear in the same drama, as a sort of 
theatrical " happy family," checking their natural 
instincts before the audience, and reserving any 
little differences until the green baize curtain was 
down. It must, of course, be understood that I am 
now speaking of operas for the people ; for although 
there at the same time existed a house entirely devoted 
to the lyrical drama, so thoroughly was it confined 
to the patronage of the aristocracy that it exercised 
but little influence on the taste of the middle 
classes. It may be presumed that the wretched 
arrangements of foreign operas which were dressed 
up for the English public, bad as they were, helped 
very materially to create an appetite for operatic 
music amongst the masses ; and the early days 
of Messrs. Balfe, E. Loder and Wallace, may even 



altogether. The reaction which may come from the 
over indulgence of this somewhat morbid taste will 
perhaps place the composers I have mentioned even 
below their real merits ; and it is good, therefore, to 
take to heart the lesson conveyed by the history of 
operatic development in proof that, as an intellectual 
species of entertainment, the opera has yet to undergo 
a thorough and radical reform. Let us not deny the 
fact that the cold effect of many of the classical 
operas, utterly destitute of any dramatic interest 
(with the traditional scrape of the violoncello in the 
recitatives), may prove as powerful a reason for their 
ceasing to retain a hold of the stage, as the glitter 
and noise of one of the more modern productions ; 
and if the truth lie between the two, it is well that 
this matter should be duly considered. We have 
already said that the theories advanced by the 
radical reformer, Wagner, are not likely to be 
carried out by any composer of genius ; and we do 
not believe that even if acted upon by inferior 
operatic writers, their works could obtain any per- 
manent hold of the public. But as Gliick deliberately 
worked out a reform in the construction of the 
accepted operas of his time, so perhaps the " grand 
opera " of the present day, bad as it is, may be a 
foreshadowing of a lyrical work which, taken in 
hand by composers of original creative power, will 
prove more thoroughly in consonance with the re- 
quirements of a modern audience. Scene painting 
has advanced with rapid strides of late years, and 
the many stage effects introduced into recent dramatic 
productions (apart from those which may be called 
" sensational ") are no doubt powerful and legitimate 
aids in the representation of theatrical works. Why, 
then, may not opera, which should be a combination 
of poetry, music, and scenery, make the very best 
use of all these materials? I am aware that many 
modern instances might be cited where the music 
seems to have been written to illustrate the scenery; 
but these are rather proofs of the abuse, than the 



now be looked back to with much pleasure, by all | use, of the resources at command; and numerous 
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operas might be mentioned where the scenery and 
groupings materially enhance the effect of the music, 
without detracting from the composition as a work 
of art. Because good music has been written on a 
certain plan at a certain time, it is not advisable 
that we should imagine no equally good music can 
be written on another plan at another time. Were 
we to fall into this error, we should at once pronounce 
the Gregorian tones to be the only chants suitable 
for the modern Church, and should even be reduced 
to the absurdity of rejecting Mozart's additional 
accompaniments to the compositions of Handel. In 
our admiration of the quiet and pure style of many 
classical operas let us not forget that, like the plays 
of Shakespeare, they were written at a time when 
stage accessories were unattainable ; and if in the 
dramas of the future, therefore, the author should 
seek the aid of the scene-painter, the costumier, and 
others, to heighten the effect of his poetry ; in the 
opera of the future, the composer has an equal right 
to avail himself of the same privilege to heighten 
the effect of his music. 

A glance at the history of concerts will prove that 
the taste for good music has progressed with a 
rapidity truly astonishing. The benefit concerts 
which were given during the season, in the days 
when music was kept for the few, were the only 
rivals to the "Philharmonic" and "Ancient Con- 
certs " until " classical pianoforte recitals " suddenly 
made their appearance, and the taste of the public 
was led into a new direction. I can perfectly re- 
collect the modest announcement of a pianist, who 
had even in those early days given ample proof of 
his talent and powers — " Mr. William Sterndale 
Bennett " — the first in England, if my memory serve 
me, to venture on interpreting chamber pianoforte 
music to a mixed audience in a public concert-room. 
The success of these of course led many others to 
follow his example; and I need scarcely say that 
these " recitals " are now amongst the most agree- 
able of our metropolitan musical entertainments. 
As the love of classical compositions advanced, it 
could scarcely be expected that concerts with a pro- 
gramme thrown together without order or meaning, 
could present sufficient attraction for an intellectual 
audience ; and the performance of entire works, 
therefore, became rather the rule than the exception, 
the establishment of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
materially helping to produce this result. Much, 
however, as this system has obtained, we have still 
many remnants of the old meaningless concerts, 
the heterogeneous nature of which suggests the 
idea of a musical picnic, in which every artist brings 
what he or she likes best. The vocal part of these 
entertainments is usually made up of utterly inane 
songs, which the singers are under a pledge to in- 
troduce whenever they can get a chance, interspersed 
with scraps from operas, the effect of which sung 
in a concert-room, is often perfectly ludicrous. I 
recollect, on one occasion, hearing a pale, thin young 
man, who seemed frightened even to look at his 
audience, commence his vocal display with such a 
timid " Piff, paff ! " that few of his hearers could 
imagine that he actually intended to attempt the 
energetic bass song from the Huguenots, a discovery 
which, when made, produced a suppressed titter in 
the room. The absurdity of cutting vocal pieces 
out of operas, too, was never more conspicuous than 
at a concert where the trio, " This magic-wove 
scarf," from the Mountain Sylph, was sung ; and the 



lady with a melting glance at the sentimental tenor, 
appealed to the audience to " look at this innocent 
pair." Doubtless those who had heard the opera 
knew that this referred to a bird's nest, with a pair 
of birds in it, which the soprano holds in her hand ; 
but those who were unconscious of this, were much 
amused at the application of the words which the 
situation naturally suggested. Of course until vocal 
music especially written for the concert-room shall 
be exclusively selected in miscellaneous programmes, 
such instances as I have mentioned must be con- 
tinually occurring; and it therefore rests with 
musical reformers to think seriously of the matter, 
and not to allow vocalists to dictate what composi- 
tions shall or shall not be performed. In the concerts, 
of the future it is also to be hoped that instrumental 
works which are neither symphonies nor overtures 
may be freely admitted into classical programmes. 
It is true that Mendelssohn's "Isles of Fingal," 
" Calm sea and prosperous voyage," and other pieces, 
of the same kind, are called " overtures ;" but what 
are they overtures to? In plain truth they are 
orchestral works, with titles descriptive of their 
character ; and they are absurdly called " over- 
tures" because they are not divided into move- 
ments. Indeed, at the risk of being called a heretic, 
I much question whether Beethoven's "Pastoral 
Symphony " ever suggests the idea of a "symphony," 
according to our preconceived notions of this work. 
It is a composition illustrative of pastoral life and 
scenery ; and Beethoven (who was always endeavour- 
ing to escape from mere form) in my opinion used 
the term " symphony " as Mendelssohn used the 
term " overture," because he could find no other name 
universally recognized. Whether composers in the 
future may carry on the art where Beethoven left 
it seems indeed doubtful ; but only from the difficulty 
of believing that an equal genius can arise to make 
the attempt. Granted the possibility of another 
Beethoven, and we can imagine a composition which 
shall be as much beyond the ninth symphony in 
grandeur of conception and boldness of design, as 
this symphony was beyond all similar works which 
preceded it. 

What may be called " social music " has very 
materially changed its character within the last few 
years. I can perfectly recollect the time when a 
classical work in_ a drawing-room would have sent 
everybody to sleep. " Brilliant " was the magic 
word on the title page of a composition for the 
pianoforte, written especially for the ladies' market ; 
and "variations" so difficult that all rational 
listeners wished (with Dr. Johnson) that they 
were impossible, ran on page after page, until 
the piece assumed the size and importance of 
a little volume. How thoroughly all these com- 
positions have now disappeared is really a remark- 
able fact in the history of pianoforte music. They 
may be* found in old bound family music-books, and 
their names occasionally appear in the catalogues of 
those publishers who love to cling to musical relics, 
but as marketable commodities, they are a dead 
letter. In the present day the majority of amateurs 
are struggling over the compositions of the greatest 
pianoforte writers ; and if few of them succeed in 
interpreting them according to the real intention of 
the author, it is only because music that is not in the 
mind cannot be got out of the ends of the fingers. If 
ambitious pianists were to practise less and thiijk more 
the result would fully repay them for the mental exer- 
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tion ; for like unpolished diamonds, the inner beauty 
of classical works must be diligently and patiently 
sought for. In resigning the "brilliant" for the 
"classical" school, therefore, it is important that 
amateurs should understand that the mind must 
precede the fingers, and that in all cases where 
earnest and intellectual study becomes laborious, it is 
obviously absurd to throw aside pieces the whole 
attraction of which depends upon the mechanical 
perfection brought to bear upon them ; I have often 
known merely agile pianists who have lost all the 
little fondness they ever had for music in the vain 
attempt to follow the fashion, and become "classical." 

The future of the music of the Church it is not 
difficult to foresee. The modern development of 
the art cannot, and ought not, to be kept exclusively 
for secular music. Talk and write therefore as 
we may about the pure and devotional effect of the 
Gregorian tones, they are as certainly doomed as any 
other old-world notion which has only the sanctity 
of age to protect it. No valid reason can be shown 
for the preservation of music which it can be proved 
is now rarely, if ever, heard as it was originally sung ; 
and few therefore, save the staunchest conservatives, 
can regret its downfall. It is also to be hoped that 
the service-music of modern composers may gradu- 
ally creep in, by virtue of its merit ; for it would be 
sad indeed if it were tacitly understood that a creative 
musical genius in any age should be debarred from 
writing for the church, unless he will consent blindly 
to imitate the style of those who have preceded 
him. 

In the foregoing remarks it will be seen that I 
place the utmost faith in the natural development 
of the art; and that I have little doubt in the 
power of future artists to work according to the 
instincts of genius, without being dictated to by 
philosophical thinkers like Herr Wagner. The real 
" music of the future" will be written in notes, and 
not in words ; and those who best serve the art will 
neither grope in the past nor cling to the present ; 
but reject what is bad and retain what is good in 
their works, without troubling themselves about 
preaching to the world the necessity of a musical 
revolution. 



The British snob has been so minutely described, 
and his characteristics so ably analysed by an eminent 
modern author, that it would be unnecessary to re- 
open the subject had he not lately made his appear- 
ance in a quarter where we had fondly imagined a 
real specimen of the species could not be found. In 
the drawing-rooms of those persons whose money 
power or rank has given them a place in the social 
scale to which their intellectual qualities alone could 
jiever have raised them, we are accustomed to expect 
that artists shall be received with that cold in- 
difference, and even tacit contempt, which have so 
long been a reproach to this country. Spohr, in his 
.autobiography, writing of his visit to London, says 
that at a party given by the Duke of Sussex, " the 
steward of the household sent a servant to summon 
the invited artists in the order in which their names 
appeared on the programme ; they hereupon entered 
the apartment with their sheet of music or in- 
strument in hand, saluted the company with a 
profound bow, and began their performances. They 
were the elite of the most distinguished singers and 
musicians in London, and the execution of their 
respective pieces was almost without exception 



charmingly beautiful. This, however, did not appear 
to be felt by the noble and fashionable auditory ; 
for they did not cease their conversation one moment. 
Once only when a very favorite female singer entered 
the room, they became somewhat more silent, and a 
few subdued bravas were heard, for which she im- 
mediately returned thanks with profound curtsies. I 
was exceedingly annoyed by this derogation of art, 
and still more so with the artists who submitted to 
be so treated ; and I had a great mind not to play 
at all." 

The " noble and fashionable auditory " to which 
Spohr thus alludes, very fairly represented the man- 
ners of the privileged class of that day; and we 
regret to say that they are very little, if at all, 
altered even now. Art is fashionable, it is true ; 
and like all other fashions, it will be extensively 
patronised ; but artists are too much looked upon 
as mere purveyors of the commodity required, and 
are only admitted into the drawing-rooms of those 
who purchase their talents because what they deal 
in cannot be sent home, like the pastry or the wine. 
It is true that a rough sort of patronising good 
nature is sometimes observable amongst the guests 
towards the well-known professors of the art. We 
recollect, for instance, that at a party, where one of 
the leading violinists of the day was performing a 
solo, an elderly gentleman who had just arrived, 
seized hold of his right arm (in the middle of a 
difficult passage) and shaking it, with a bland smile 
of recognition, said "Well, young fellow, and how 
are you by this time ?" 

We have said that in this vapid state of society, 
where art is only admitted as a fashionable guest, 
and the artist as its lacquey, it is idle to suppose 
that any change of feeling can be brought about, 
save by that pressure from without which eventually 
breaks down the barriers of all traditional customs 
and manners which have not their root in an abstract 
and incontrovertible truth. But we begin to despair 
when amongst the very people who should set the 
example of despising snobbery, and holding it up to 
the contempt it deserves, we find the vice itself as 
prevalent as in the class we have just mentioned ; 
when in a body of cultivated men in every depart- 
ment of science, art, and literature, a large number 
can be found to turn round upon a brother artist, 
and deliberately refuse to admit him as a member 
of their fraternity. The case we allude to is this : 
Mr. Costa became a candidate for admission into the 
Athenseum Club ; but it was a question whether so 
dignified an assembly could admit a man who, 
although holding the highest place in the estimation 
of the public in the art to which he had devoted his 
life, must perforce be styled a " professor of music." 
No doubt some mature deliberations took place upon 
this important matter — the nature of which it is 
perhaps' as well that the public should remain in 
ignorance of — but the result was that at the election 
179 members voted in favour of the candidate, and 
(it will be scarcely credited) there were twenty 
black balls against him. Now were this merely a 
personal insult to Mr. Costa we should scarcely 
perhaps, feel ourselves justified in making more than 
a passing allusion to the circumstance, believing that 
every gentleman is fully capable of taking care of 
his own reputation ; but Mr. Costa is a representa- 
tive man : he has done much for art and artists in 
England ; and in passing a slight upon him, every 
musician who has obtained a public reputation in 



